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THE PRONUNCIATION OF SPANISH "R" 

Spanish as a language to be taught, occupies a unique field 
here in the United States. Unlike German, and to a lesser extent 
French, those who study it are actuated by the same motive as 
the European students of modern languages. They are near 
enough to the home of the language to feel the possible value 
of its study for practical reasons. They study Spanish because 
they want to learn to speak it. And so they are anxious to 
avoid that which we may call "accent" — or perhaps the term 
"brogue" would eliminate some phonetic confusion. If this is 
our aim, it is evident that we are more concerned with the diffi- 
culties of the "English-speaking student" who is trying to learn 
Spanish than with the differences and disputes of the Spaniards 
themselves. And should we not all be? The first is our pro- 
blem; the latter is primarily theirs. But it is apparent that 
the limits of this article will not permit an exhaustive treatment 
of all "brogue" peculiarities heard in the Spanish of the English 
speaker; hence we shall here confine ourselves to that one which 
is most striking to the native. 

Pronunciation is a matter of habit. In order to hear a "strange" 
sound, new memory connections must be formed, just as new nerve 
connections are required before you can perform an untried 
muscular act. So it is well to remember that when a student 
starts out to learn a foreign language, he is literally unable to hear 
those of its new sounds which are entirely strange to his ear. 

It seems evident from the above, that one is unable to "hear" 
a sound before he can prodtice ii; yet the contrary is also true, viz. 
you can't vocally reproduce a sound before you have heard it. The 
two go hand in hand and each is complementary to the other. 
In other words, mastery of a new sound is a matter of trial and 
error; and therein lies the value of a teacher. It is not sufficient 
to have someone tell you how to try but it is almost a necessity 
to have someone to tell you when and where you are making the 
error. In order to "hear" a new sound and then accurately 
reproduce it, corrected repetition, continued during a long period 
of time, is the only key to success. 

The problem is more complicated when we remember the strong 
tendency we all have, to interpret anything new in terms of 
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that which we already know. To the child who has never seen 
one, the sheep is "a funny dog." To the German the English th 
is a t. It is this fact which is generally responsible for that 
which we here term "accent" or "brogue." 

The great majority of those who speak English as their native 
language, have no end of trouble with the Spanish single r. This 
sound is responsible for the most palpable "brogue" peculiarity 
in their pronunciation. The average American, even after 
spending years among the Spaniards, where he spoke their lang- 
uage every day, is not only unable to produce the sound, but 
surprising as it may seem is not able to hear it. Hence I have 
considered it the most worthy of our consideration. 

Of course the "single r" at the beginning of a word is "rolled" 
with the point of the tongue, just as is the "double rr". That 
pronunciation seems to be traditional, 1 so for our purposes it 
may be classed with the rr and therefore needs no discussion. 

The accompanying cuts (figures 1 and 2) tell the story of the 
difference between the "tongue position" in the production of 
the Spanish and the English r. For purposes of comparison, 
fig. 3 is given to show the tongue position for the English d. They 
not only show point of contact, but as nearly as possible, indicate 
the direction of tongue movement. All three are tracings from 
the actual production and are not mere guesses. 2 

The reader will note at once that the Spanish "single r" and 
the English inverted r (which is the one most commonly used in 
the United States) have absolutely nothing in common, either in 
position or movement, and hence cannot then be alike in sound. 
Comparison with fig. 3 shows that the d is the very nearest equiva- 
lent the English pronunciation has to the Spanish r, but as seen, 
that is only as regards tongue contact. 

By reference to these cuts again, it will be seen that in completing 
the pronunciation of the English d after contact is made, the 

•In a phonetic language such as Spanish, we would expect the r at the 
beginning of a word where it is "rolled," to be written rr. In early Spanish 
manuscripts it usually was, (as: "Rrey, rrueda, rroto, etc.) and it is not clear 
why the practice was discontinued. Possibly it was because the double rr at 
the beginning of a word was displeasing to the Spanish eye. 

2 In taking these impressions, I used a modification of Prof. Bagster-Collins' 
"half palate" method of taking "tongue positions." It seemed the most accu- 
rate of those available for my purposes. If you desire uniformity, and are 
compelled to take your impressions on the spur of the moment, "radiograms" 
are out of the question for you are not able to take all subjects to the labora- 
tory. 
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movement of the tongue is forward and down; but it will be noted 
that in the pronunciation of the Spanish r the tongue barely 
touches in the English d position and releases instantly — but 
toward the back (unless a dental consonant follows) — and then 
resumes its resting position. 

The manner of "release" and "approach" are more important 
than the direction. 3 If the American reader will observe 
his own pronunciation, he will note that in pronouncing a final d 
in an English word, his tongue may, without audibly altering 
the sound (and as a matter of fact it probably very often does) 
maintain contact with the palate until long after the sound ceases. 
That is merely one manifestation of the fact that in English 
you shift gradually from one sound into the next. But such is not 
true of the Spanish as I shall prove at some future time. In 
the case of the "single r," the contact is so slight as to make the 
"stop" at times almost inaudible; but nevertheless the "approach" 
is made very quickly. On the other hand, the manner of "re- 
lease" makes the explosion so pronounced as to create a distinct 
"vowel," more especially noticeable when the r occurs before a 
consonant, asm par te, par do, lar ga, etc. 4 

In the pronunciation of r with a succeeding t, d, n, or I, it is 
this sudden release of contact, the subsequent voiced explosion, 
and the return of the tongue to a contact in the immediate vicinity, 
which often deludes the untrained into hearing a rolled rr when 
it has not in fact been produced. 

Kymograph records have been made to do service in proving 
this error in regard to the r being rolled; but it must be remem- 
bered that when a pendulum is set in motion, before it stops 

S I am indebted to Prof. Barker, head of the Modern Language Department 
of the University of Utah, for the suggestion of this problem in Spanish 
pronunciation. In analyzing the problem as applied to French, he has pre- 
pared a valuable contribution to the phonetics of French pronunciation. 
His paper delivered before the National Association, at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition will be recalled by those who were present. For an intimation 
of this question of difference between the movement in French and that of 
English pronunciation, see his very interesting article entitled "End Con- 
sonants and Breath Control in French," Modern Philology, Nov. 1916. 

'One phase of this phenomenon has previously been noted and later contra- 
dicted. Araujoinhis Fonetika Kastelana, p. 51, says: "La r final va seguida 
de una ' mas o menos perceptible (morir 3 ) producida al volver la lengua al 
estado de reposo despues del golpe en los albeolos, no sucediendo aqui lo que 
hemos visto en la I y »; tambien se percibe esta 3 cuando la r cierra sflaba 
ante las labiales y den tales, y menos ante las palatales y velares: barba = 
U A R a U A (giving escarpta, Cordova, arte, carga, etc. as other examples). 
Josselyn attempted, though unsuccessfully to refute this statement. 
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it will swing back and forth a number of times, after force ceases 
to be exerted, even though a moderate amount of friction is 
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(Explanation of Fig. 4, 5, 6, and 7)* 

In that Kymograph records could be so made as to lend color to the theory 
you are trying to prove, I have chosen some of Prof. Josselyn's in preference 




*The Spanish d has been said to be like the English, when it begins a word. Note that 
in both 4 and 5 herein, the lower line which records the escape of air, rises gradually, to the 
point of "explosion" in Fig. 4, and more rapidly in Fig. 5, for the d at the beginning of a word. 
Note also that as regards the complete stops, the rapid rise and fall of the curve indicates the 
same difference between Spanish and English as Prof. Barker has pointed out (in the article 
herein referred to) as existing between the pronunciation of French and English. In a later 
paper I shall discuss these problems. There seems also to be an indication of a distinct break 
between the s and the t, for which I have even better proof. 
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brought to bear upon it. Now the kymograph needle acts 
on the principle of the pendulum; it is therefore evident you 
may have some curves show on your record after the initial 
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to my own in order that there might be no possibility of bias in their recording. 
In his work "Etudes de phondtique espagnole" he does not point out most of 
the facts I indicate in this article, and all interpretations are myrown. The 
top line, records the vibrations of the larynx, the lower the air pressure as it 
comes from the mouth. The vertical fines intersect both lines of curves, 




thus dividing the record into sections to indicate where the vocal cords begin 
to vibrate and where they cease. For this article, these curves are intended 
to illustrate the fact that for the Spanish single r the vocal cords start to 
vibrate before the tongue makes contact, whereas the contrary is true (as 
shown by fig. 7) for the rr. We therefore seem justified in saying: the 
Spanish single r begins with a "vowel." The R in these curves is placed 
directly under the depression caused by contact of the tongue, now note by 
reference to the intersecting vertical lines that the top curve indicates the 
vocal cords start vibrating before that contact takes place in Fig. 4, 5 and 6 
and afterwards, in Fig. 7. 
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forces cease to operate. A typical example of that class of curve, 
and a possible false interpretation to which it lends itself, may 
be noted by reference to figure No. 5 herein : it begins with the 
highest long narrow curve, caused by the explosion of the t, 
and ends with the two short curves immediately following. In 
such curves, it is the latter two which might be interpreted, 
and often have been, as due to the "rolls" in the r. Reference 
to fig. 6, however, shows that such an interpretation would be a 
fallacy. There the same phenomenon manifests itself after the 
explosion of the d, shown in the highest curve, and the two short 
curves which again in this case follow ; yet who would say that the 
d is rolled? (One true type of the "rolled r" curve may be seen in 
the record oi r as go, fig. 7.). 

Now some people may roll the "r" in certain combinations, 
but we are interested only in the average Spanish pronunciation, 
and I have failed to discover any proof for a "rolled r" before 
the t, d, n, and /, either in my own records or the published ones 
of others. 

It must be admitted that economy of effort (or some other 
such reason) leads most Spaniards to roll the r when preceded 
by an / or n? There are so few words in which the r occurs 
after /, however, that on the spur of the moment, I am unable 
to find an example ; then words such as honra, manresano, Enrique, 
etc., are not very plentiful, and such as there are, usually are 
none too common in their use. The stranger to the language 
who meets with the few examples which might turn up, will, 
without knowing it, fall into the natural and inevitable Spanish 

5 It is usually said that the r in either of the positions above mentioned, 
is rolled because these sounds which border it are made by tongue contact 
taking place in the same neighborhood; but this reason is open to question. 
I hope later to submit what seems to me proof that the r preceded by n or t is 
rolled because the delicate movements it requires are interferred with; the n 
permits the preceding volume of air to escape through the nose, and the / at 
the sides of the tongue. 

Compare this phenomenon with the intercalation of d between n and r in 
Old French v e n r a i which became v e n d r a i, and O. F. v I r a i> 
>v I d r a i. The Spanish honra above mentioned was in Old Spanish 
sometimes spelled n rr a "(with the r reinforced after n" but as Ford remarks 
"the more popular O. Sp. form developed a d between the n and r)." So 
the Latin honratus -a -um> (O. Sp.) onrado -a "whence with the development 
of a traditional dental stop, ondrado, the modern Spanish honrado." Note 
also the following developments: "Latin, lumen, lumine> lumne in O. Sp 
and by dissimilation lumre,> with development of labial stop between labial 
nasal and r, lumbre; L. nomen nomine> O. Sp. nomne> nomre> with a b 
developed in the transition from m to r, nombre; L. homo, hominem> O. Sp. 
omne> omre> ombre." Consider the part played by the soft palate in such 
transitions. 
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pronunciation; for the phenomena which induce such a pronun- 
ciation in the native, will affect him in the same way. 

The reader might reconsider the fact first mentioned above 
in the light of note number 5. He will observe that when 
the r occurs before an 1 or an n, it gives little trouble and may 
readily be pronounced as a single r without "rolling;" in such 
words as Carlos, darlo, burla, soma, came, torno, etc. Now if 
in this position the r pronunciation is again the common one 
(even though some might roll it) why teach it as other than 
a single r? After all does it not appear that the less a learner 
is reminded of a "rolled" single r (excepting of course, when it is 
found at the beginning of a word), the better off he will be? 

The same thing may be said of r at the end of a word. To 
the scholar it is interesting enough to note, as well, that it here 
tends to become unvoiced and even to disappear altogether much 
as does the d in the common speech of the large cities. But 
the proper pronunciation is considered good form so why remind 
the student of that which only confuses him. 

There yet remains another fact to point out concerning the 
Spanish r, and that the most important. If the reader will refer 
to figures 4, 5, and 6, he will note that vertical lines intersect 
both the top line of curves (which mark the vibrations of the 
larynx) and the lower (which record the air pressure as it comes 
from the mouth) thus subdividing them into sections to indicate 
where the vocal cords begin to vibrate, and where they end. 
In each illustration the letter R is placed directly under that 
part of its curve caused by the contact of the tongue with the 
roof of the mouth. 6 Now in view of the fact that in each of 
these words the preceding consonant is unvoiced, it appears 
evident that an essential part of the Spanish r is a beginning of 
vocal cord vibrations long before lingual contact is made. It seems 
justifiable to say then, that the Spanish single r in reality starts 
out with a "vowel." The reader will remember that attention 
has already been called to the fact that its explosion (which with 



6 The highest point will show where the explosion was completed, and the 
lowest where the contact was made. The more abrupt the rise of the curve, 
the quicker was the release of contact made; the same interpretation may 
be applied to the fall of the curve, induced by the contact. It thouM be 
borne in mind that if the fall of the needle does not bring the curve nearly 
to, or below the level of that at the beginning of a word (or the line made by 
the needle when at rest) the record indicates more or less of a tendency toward 
a fricative, rather than a stop, depending on the duration of the contact, 
and pressure of the following sound. 
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a very few exceptions is voiced) causes it to end with a "vowel." 
The contact in the English d position is therefore merely an inter- 
mediate stage. 

As seen by fig. 7, the same cannot be said of the rr. In this 
case the tongue vibrations have almost ceased before those of the 
vocal cords begin. (Inasmuch as the rr never occurs at the end 
of a word or before a consonant, there can be no problem as to 
whether it ends with vibrations of the tongue or of the vocal 
cords.) Then too, it is a well known fact, which anyone can 
readily prove, that the vibrations of the tongue for the rr make 
contact on the edge or behind the alveolar ridge, instead of so 
far forward as does the r. Hence it is apparent that the Spanish 
ear is justified in classifying the two R's as separate letters of 
the alphabet, each representing an absolutely distinct sound. 
We have interpreted Josselyn's own curves and if in so doing 
we have succeeded in proving the statements above made, we 
are compelled to differ with him (as well as with many others) 
when he maintains: "We have seen that the rr has practically 
the same pronunciation as the r, and that the difference consists 
only in the number of vibrations." 7 

Results of the experiments here given prove that the sound of the 
Spanish "single r," which has never been completely analyzed 
by a phonetician, is best represented by the English equivalents 
"udu" (with the u pronounced much the same as in cut). In 
this the d element is made with the slightest possible contact 
of the tongue, which releases by the point flying backward (as 
shown in figure No. 1) and immediately returning to its normal 
position flat in the mouth. 

The American "brogue" or "accent" peculiarity may be pre- 
vented in the class room by teaching the sound: as an (ud) when 
it occurs after another consonant and is followed by a vowel. H ombre 
would then be taught as m b {ud) e; crudo as k (ud) u 3 o, etc. 

It would be indicated by (du) when preceded by a vowel and 
followed by a consonant. Thus arbol would be pronounced 



'P. 188, Etudes de Phonetique Espagnole. "Nous avons vu que r a sensible- 
ment la ra§me articulation que r, et que la difference ne consiste qu'en le 
nombre des battements. Si on ajoute a cela la quantity plus breve de la 
voyelle, on arrive a une identity complete. Alors on ecrirait carro." The 
first part of this note reads: 

"La Grammaire de I'AcadSmie (par example p. 361) separe toujours ca-rro. 
Ceci est fautif si la division ac-cion et en-noblecer est juste, car les cas sont les 
m£mes." 
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a (du) bo I, forma as f (du) m a, parte as pa (du) t e, pardo as 
p a {du) 8 0, etc. 

It is evident that when the r comes in a word with a vowel 
on either side of it, an artificial vowel need no longer be inserted 
to bring about its proper pronunciation; it will then be rendered 
as a "quick" English d, the teacher seeing to it that the student 
does not allow the tongue contact to linger for the smallest fraction 
of a second. An r between vowels will then be given the student 
as — d: pa(d) a for para; ku(d)a for cur a; m ue (d) oiov muero; etc. 

As mentioned before, the r at the end of a word is very often 
unvoiced, just as the d is in such words as Madrid. In isolated 
cases it may even disappear but it is then a sign of careless and 
vulgar pronunciation and is certainly not to be cultivated. The 
former fact may be made use of in the class room, however, but 
the teacher is justified in using his own judgment in the matter. 
The r at the end of a word may be taught as (du) with the very 
slightest possible contact; the (u) element may be unvoiced, in 
which case it would be merely a very audible explosion; or both 
the contact and the explosion may be unvoiced making it a 
very rapid explosive unvoiced (du). Of the three the second is 
perhaps the best, but the first will probably be found the least 
confusing to the student. 

In conclusion, it will possibly be wise to stress two facts. Teach- 
ers 8 should watch their own pronunciations when reading before 
the class or practising with them, and see to it that they be not 
caught in the trap which is waiting for their students — that 
"brogue" which they are teaching them to avoid. More harm can 
be done by such careless pronunciation on the part of the teacher, 

8 As a matter of fact, there are very few of our teachers of Spanish whose 
pronunciation has not become more or less tinged with the sounds of the 
English language which they perforce must use, and the "accent" peculiari- 
ties in the Spanish which they are continually ccmpelled to hear from their 
students. Because of this fact, I have been compelled to reject their speech 
records by the wholesale. Among them you very often find individuals 
who pronounce their English and Spanish R's just the same. A good clear 
idea of the essential elements in a sound, or in other words, a theory of 
pronunciation," would do much to guard against these insiduous influences 
which are inevitable under the circumstances. Such influences are so subtle 
that they are at work when we are not aware of the fact. With the pronun- 
ciation of from 1 5 to 30 students, renewed and reinforced every year, presenting 
a united front against that of one teacher, it is apparent that something must 
be provided to aid him in his struggle. He is valiant and means well enough, 
but no one has approached the subject of Spanish phonetics from such a 
standpoint as to aid him in the formulation of a theory — no one has analyzed 
the various sounds in the Castilian language in the light of the trouble they 
might give the English speaker. 
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than all his instruction could ever remedy. We concluded that 
in order to teach an individual to reproduce a strange sound, we 
are compelled to teach him to "hear" it. If we are learning to 
dance, perform a new trick, work a strange puzzle, or any other 
new and untried muscular act, it is imperative that we first do 
it slowly, or comparatively so, and we can then later increase our 
speed. The teacher will save himself much trouble if he will 
bear this fact in mind and pronounce slowly, or rather separate 
each sound from its neighbors when teaching the Spanish "single 
r." Of course the movements required to produce the sound, are 
essentially rapid, and it will be found that the student can make them 
rapidly right at the start ; it is only required that this sound be iso- 
lated from those (consonantal ones) which are on either side of it. 
Practise it alone first, and then work it into its different varieties of 
groups. Start your instruction by having the student say "today" 
quickly. Eliminate the "y" and add an explosive "s." You 
have then taught him to pronounce the Spanish word "ires." 

The student in the beginning gets a confused impression 
for this new, and to his ear, strange sound which is interpreted 
as a "funny d or r" etc.; in other words, the learner is unable to 
"hear" the sound as it actually is, hence the teacher should pro- 
nounce it so as to isolate it, and at the same time exaggerate the d 
element in order that the ear of the learner may be given a vivid 
impression of the essential elements in the Spanish "single r." 
Call his attention to the d in it, and to the u which separates it 
from a consonant on either side — pronounce as pa / (du) / te, and 
t(ud)u I cha, for parte, trucha, pu / (d)a for pura, and ko / (du) 
I ta I {du) for cortar. Once the hearing is trained so he can 
hear the d the pronunciation of the words may be connected 
and the speed increased. 

All this painstaking effort reminds us how important it is 

that the student shall not see the letter r as the symbol of the new 

sound, until he has practised it for days and possibly weeks; 

long enough at any rate, for the "new sound" habit to become 

so well formed that there can be but little danger of it being 

inhibited or interferred with by the "English sound" habit called 

up by the symbol r. If (when the teacher speaks naturally but 

at a moderate rate of speed) the student hears the Spanish r 

as an English d, it may be taken for granted that the habit is in 

process of formation. Oscar G. Russell, 

ist Lt. U. S. A., formerly Instructor in Spanish and Assistant in Phonetics, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 



